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Stocks Decreased — 
No. Shares 
Stocks Increased No.Shares tet i 
No. Shares deduced Stock 
No. Shares \ ided Stock Reduc Lecw’s 12.800 
ciecriar Ad : 7 00 Or a 
; Stock : an NREL OS (4.300 
Stocl Added . | 24,300 Stand, Oil Co- i 1. 18,700 Pure Oil aad 
. ™ Res ” ioe O,/ . a 2R 
| Motor 4,000 cake thern pid 18,700 Montgomery W are gin Standard Oil of Calif... 35.9! 

; ra ) > a » eas rthe ° s . we, ok . . 
Gene am 50.700 Great * ies 7.130 Chrysler igo slide 10,300 
a ae 3900 Cruaranty Rank. 24,000 General Electric Ie, Petroleum 13,200 

1 ‘arbide 9s Y 1 City Ban -t, : y= 51)() Phillips Petrole ie 
Union Carb Nationa 29 100) e | Nickel 2. y 8500 

; 12.400 : Cannes 39 1 Internationa 15.500 Standard Oil ( Indiana : 
Gult Or 15 ‘hci . — Yompany >? ee : 1 15,000 

ju Pont 6,20 American Power & 5.900 ypathtilii 106.000 Commonwealth Edisot 3 9()() 
wi «x Southern Light ptds. 1, Paramount » ste United Aireratt 5 

¥ Nn. : . “oe 2 , oO, . 25 
——— 6H00 Ct indard Brands 34,01 Kennecott “(V0 Chesape ike & Ohio 3,500 

) aves ‘ onee apes . 
I “4 14,100 Elec. Power & Light —_ 000 Continental Oil i 

. year “ D4 ies 25,600 
coke . \ 11,000 pids. 4.700 U. S. Steel ae 
page r 12.400 Elec. Auto Lite we 

U. S. Rubbe 





HANGES in investment company 


of them sull remained at the top, Stand 
ard Oil of N. J.. Montgomery Ward 


and General Motors standing 


accessory concerns, banks and_ utilities 
holdings of securities reflect. the were the principal groups in) which 
analytical decisions of portfolio man as the purchases exceeded sales during the 
agers and are informative to investors. leaders held by the greatest number of — half year. Holding company preferred 
The table below records alterations investment companies. 


which 86 companies, members of the Rubber 


\ssociation. ot 


stocks predominated in the public util 


manutacuring, automobile — ity group. 


Investment Companies, 


made in case 


£ prominent stocks dur 
ing the halt-vear ended June 30, 1944. 


Oil producing and refining shares 


Aye 
were sold on balance more extensivel\ 


sete thee ol ann othe ada denies 20 STOCKS MOST WIDELY HELD BY INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
the period: nevertheless, issues of this AT MID-YEAR 
aes ~ — | a | 2 : : Market Value % of Out 
v | ih accounted for gQ oO le 450 No. cf t Shares Held standing 
| lial ss No, of Funds Name of Stock Shares Held (000's Omitted) Stock Held 
madividu. stocks which were most = . POM f ars 
a as : . tbl 54 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 295,163 $16,824 1.1 
Widely Rela at mid-year, ae ON) 54 Montgomery Ward 318,125 15,071 6.1 
this page discloses 20 of the more pop 49 General Motors 235,750 15,206 Be 
ular holdings. It is to be noted that +8 Chrysler 174.595 16.499 40 
: h eS a] 47 North American Co. 1,421,680 26,302 16.6 
S11 11 S IStICS 1 I tO 4% pcriod ~~ . . am = = 
re = ; ie 4; Socony-Vacuum (25512 9,794 23 
losed more than 3 months ago, the 43 General Electric 210,660 8,005 a 
do not necessarily reflect. current man 42 Deere & Co. 256,800 11,524 8.5 
went coin tconatdimd ilnticn 40 American Gas & Electric 373,950 10,844 8.3 
, 40 Union Carbide 126,555 10,251 1.4 
Lh DCC rit | - : qT: = 
s SCCUTITIES MENUONCE 4() International Nickel 291,600 9,258 2.0 
urchases and sales did not notably 39 Texas Company 242.804 11,594 pes 
lter the position of the 10 stocks of 39 Gulf Oil 228,924 10,931 fe 
es 
; 35 > ' mee 
ereatest popularity. between December du Pont 3 ; 69,005 10,921 © 
a 34 Common. & Southern $6 pfd. 139,170 11,447 9.4 
ee kao teak ta dees s : a oe & 
ts 1 Ss, Most 34 Commercial Inv. Trust 133,440 6,288 3. 
33 Sears, Roebuck 145,500 14,186 25 
33 Goodyear 168.900 8.713 8? 
33 Westinghouse Flectric 63.195 6.635 ?.0 
33 Ohio Oil 276,014 4.495 34 
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A Glanee— Bey on 


AVIATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


HETHER it is impelled by 
widespread discussion of plans 
for the post-war or instigated by current 
evidence of a rapidly widening utility 
of aviation, the fact of an aroused pub- 
lic interest in the industry is evident. 
Perhaps a long-latent urge to travel 
by air is stirring among people who 
have been earth-bound since the needs 
of war preoccupied them and the gaso- 
line and rubber shortage restricted their 
Flying 


appeals strongly to the imagination; 


normal, short-distance travels. 
appealing to the imagination, too, is the 
realistic result of aircraft manufacture 
and the operation of air transportation 
lines. Whatever the full array of forces 
may be which have brought the avia- 
tion industry sharply forward in public 
thought and calculation, some of them 
plainly discernible. 

The transportation department of 
the industry is estimated to be flying 
around 140 per cent of the passenger 
betore 


miles flown 


military require- 


ments absorbed great part of com- 
mercial aviation equipment. Due to ac- 
celerated releases of planes previously 


devoted to army and navy business, the 


airlines have regained this year around 
go per cent of the equipment owned in 
May, 1942. 

Despite the use of more planes, 
remains under- 


the flying business 


equipped handle the trafic offered. 
The product of a far greater demand 
for passenger, freight and express space 
than is available is a heavy trathe den- 


load 


which delight all transportation man- 


sity and a rising factor—terms 
agers—and, consequently, airline earn- 


ings are this year setting new records. 


Advance Orders 


3. Orders running into the scores of 
millions of dollars for new commercial 
planes have either been placed of late or 
brought forward for discussion—items 
looking into the post-war for delivery. 

4. Pulsing preparations for interna- 
tional air routes are occupying the ac- 
tive attention of governments as well 
as sponsors of existing or projected 
lines; so much so that the daily news- 
papers carry frequent accounts of de- 
bates which describe better than pro- 
jected statistics the extent of global 


terest in aviation. 





INDUSTRY’S NEAR HORIZON 


VANUFACTURING 


Priorities as to seatings on transport 
planes to the contrary notwithstanding, 
on account of military demands, com 
ment in the business about the expected 
growth of ordinary travel is nothing 
short of optimistic. The head of a prom 
inent transportation company, speak- 
° looked 


a gain in 1945 trafic of 100 


ing recently in New York City 
ahead 
per cent over the record tor 1944. In 
the next 3 years a five-fold enlargement 
would not be beyond expectations; be- 
fore long in his view, all first-class mail 
will be carried by airplane. 

Inquiries in air transportation sta- 
tistical circles indicate that an antici- 
pated lift of large proportions in ait 
travel next year is hinged on two fac- 
tors: the 


reconditioning during this 


Autumn and early winter of aircraft 
turned back by the Government to com- 
mercial operators, and an increased ca- 
pacity of overhauled planes. As_press- 
ing as the demand is, few new craft 
are expected until 1946, unless the for- 
tunes of war should release manufac- 
turing capacity now devoted to military 
equipment. 


From the manufacturing angle, the 





industry is tempering optimism with 


reservations which must be hinged on 


significant decisions still to be made. 
A number of these reservations, dealing 
especially with the industry's financial 
problems are presented in the accom- 
panyving article by Mr. Sidney B. Lurie. 

In the trade, itself, some questions 
having to do with the physical side of 
remain to be 


the post-war business 


answered. Manutacturers await keenly 
tor a decision about the disposal of sur- 
plus aircraft and accessories after the 
war. It is recalled that when World 


War | 


Liberty motors was great. The left-over 


came to an end, the stock of 


power plants went into storage; for 
vears they “hung over the market” and, 
in fact, dribbling sales for a decade or 
longer acted as a brake, sO industry ob 
servers hold, on technological develop 


ment. 


Junking Hoped For 


Realistic manufacturers hope that the 
early post-wat will be marked by whole 
sale junking of surplus flying equip- 
ment for military use, and it is reasoned 
that other than purely economic consid- 
erations may act to bring decisions to 
this end. The thought is that peace will 
bring with it a necessity for unending 
vigilance against a let-down in flying 
technology; obsolescence will be pre- 
vented and the perfection of aircraft 
technique will be sought constantly by 


(continued on page 14) 


Position of Manufacturing 
Companies in Aircraft 


Industry .. . 


and Outlook 


By Sidney B. Lurie 


* INFOUNDING the skeptics, the 
aircraft manufacturing stocks have 
recorded a notable price performance 
in recent months, notwithstanding the 
increasing nearness of peace in Europe. 
In fact, at going prices 5 of the leading 
aviation equities show an average rise 
1943 


lows, even though the industry's  sol- 


of about 4g per cent over their 
vency will be influenced importantly 
by the speed and manner in which war 
contracts are terminated and _ settled, 
while management will have a tremen 
dous problem in readjusting operations 
to a peacetime basis, for a severe phys 


ical contraction is in prospect. 


A Moot Question 


Does this advance represent merely 
a technical market situation stemming 
from the fact that the uncertainties 
were over-discounted—as was suggested 
by an average price-times-earnings-ratio 
of 2.4 to 1 at last year’s lows? Or, does 
it reflect the end of the tg40-43 bear 


market in aircraft manufacturing stocks 


AMERICAN AIR LINES 















which carried prices down to about 38 
per cent of the previous high? A search 
answers to such 


for the questions is 


causing intense study in investment 
circles. 

Despite the price advance in the past 
few months, the present level, by and 
large, appears to be a realistic one in 
that: 

(a) The leading stocks are selling at 
about their net working capital per 
share and for less than their aggregate 
1g41-43 earnings, before reserves; 

(b) Not only has war-time earning 
power been capitalized quite conserva- 
tively by the market, but going prices 
are only about 58 per cent of their last 
peace year highs. Thus, there appar- 
ently is little or no price inflation which 
must be liquidated when peace returns. 

Relatively little peacetime production 
—see table on page 14—may be required 
to support going aircraft stock prices. 
The figures indicate that profit margins 
should be markedly higher than the in- 
dustry’s voluntarily reduced and _rene- 
gotiated wartime margins. Even a 50 
per cent postwar tax rate automatically 
will benefit earnings, for the leading 
companies have kept less than 1.4 per 
cent of sales in recent years. Further- 
more, normal earning power should 
be capitalized more liberally in reflec- 
tion of the industry’s growth character- 
istics. 

Although even 5 per cent of last 
year's industry output ot $11,000,000,000 
would represent a new peacetime peak, 


(continued on page 14) 








P¥* HROUGHOUT this year, what is 
known among investors as “selec- 
y" has supplied an absorbing field 
of research. Reference to the move 
nent of average industrial stock prices 
d the table of 50 stock issues on this 
page emphasizes the situation. In the 
January issue of THe Excuance a sim 
i| roster of common stocks was pub 
lished, none then selling under $25 a 
share nor over $45. The highest point 
of the Dow Jones & Co., industrial 
average last January was 138.65; the 
sSoiiliaas average of September 20 Was 
146.733 the rise from the January high 
to the September close was, therefore, 
a shade more than 5 per cent. 
Examination of the January table be 
fore the September 30. statistics were 
issembled showed, however, that 12 of 
the 50 stocks had passed upward 
through the $45-a-share limit in the 
interval, some of them advancing 20 
per cent or more, not a few rising more 
than 10° per A small number 


receded somewhat from their prices of 


cent. 


January 3, considering the 50 stocks as 


al whole. 
Area of Choice 


In substance, investors for capital 


Dividend Records OF MIDDLE-GROUND STOCKS 


CASH DIVIDEND RECORD OF 50 COMMON - 


STOCKS IN MEDIUM-PRICE AREA ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK > Cod TN 7 3 


Issues Selling from $25 to $45 a Share 


Year No. Years 
Div. Poid 


Organized Since *27* 


Company 


Stock 





Adams-Millis ..........00... 1928 16 
Air Reduction .............. 1915 17 
Allez. Ludlum Steel......... 1900 14 
Allis-Chalmers Reems -- 190) 14 
Amer. Agri. Chemical (Del. 1893 10 
Amer. Brake Shoe........._. 1902 17 
Amer. Car & Foundry. . 1899 7 
Am. Haw. Steam .......0. 1899 15 
Anaconda ROC tatu st, 1895 13 
Amer. Smelt. € R............ 1899 14 
Atlantic Ref. 22... Setiia oe 870 17 


Borden Co. 


hep ceccecees. 1899 17 





California Pack. ........0 2 1916 14 


Colgate P-P. ..... Sate - 1864 17 
Commonwealth Ed. ...,..... 1913 17 
i a 2 ar a a 1865 1] 
Cerro de Pasco ............. 1915 16 
Cluett-Peabody TT ee 1901 17 






Commercial Credit... w WOH 16 
Continental Can ......,..... 1913 17 
Continental Oil ......0 0 1920 1] 
Crucible Steel .............. 1900 3 
Diamond Match .......... 1880 17 
Devoe & Raynolds ........_. 1892 15 
Freeport Sulphur ....:....... 1913 17 
Gen'l Electrie ......... ovce 208 17 









} rs. Div. 
Omitted 


Since °27* 


"32, °33, °38 
*33-°35 
"27, °33 


"32-736, °38-°42 
"27, °28 
“32-735 
“33-35 





*32.-°36. °38 


*28-°33 
“32-40 














General Foods 895 17 


Div. 

Paid 

1943 
$1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
‘25 
2.00 
1.80 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


1.00 


1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


3.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.00 
1.40 






1.60 





Div. 
Paid M'k't 
% of Price 


1944 Sept.30 


$0.75 3014 
1.50 10 
1.05 267% 
0.75 37% 
1.70 28 
1.15 421, 
38% 
2.25 36 
1.50 273, 
1.50 10 
1.00 2814 






1,121 273, 
0.6215 291, 
1.05 2756 
0.75 25 

2.25 323, 


0.75 103. 
0.90 28 

3534 
1.1214 31% 
0.75 3934 
1.50 317% 
1.05 





1.20 43 














ns ; f oe Grant (WT) .... sevoee $906 17 1.40 1.05 38% 
ine gains who studied the list of middle Howe Sound ............ -.. 1903 7 3.00 «150-3314 
= ground stocks in the January tabulation Industrial Rayon sreeseeseee 1925 13 27.°30 2.00 1.00 383, 
AC S om ok International Nickel ......7. 1916 15 "32; "33 2.00 1.20 30 
50 had opportunity to choose 12 0 ? Kennecott ee 1915 16 “33 3.00 1.50 343, 
lly th r would vain appreciably in capital Lambert Co. .........:...... 1879 17 
ng value during the ensuing S months: we ——— Carbonic ............ 1888 16 “33 1.25 1.25 27% 
co : i Mack Teuck ............... 1916 17 3.00 1.00 427 
nd- ows that a substantia 3. : 27% 
per is, hind sight sh Sa aadelaa R. H. Macy & Co.......... 1858 17 2.00 1.50 2914 
el increase occurred in about 24 per ce Melville Shoe .............. 1894 17 2.00 1.50 36 
ld of the group. From another point ol Mohawk 2.) See eee 1885 14 $1-°33 2.00 1.50 35% 
5 ; : eee yee on Nat. Cash Reg. ............. 1882 15 "$9, 793 1.25 0.75 32% 
lec view only 12 Of 50 Issues changed f i New York Air Brake........ 1890 13 "32:%1 2.00 1.50 4614 
er enough during the 8 months to rise Nat. Distillers .......... 0 1902 12 '27-°29, °33, °34 2.00 1.50 353% 
| 5 : | 
| . baa . scenc 
through the $45 level or descen Reynolds (R. J.) ......... 1875 17 150 1.05 38 
: » pe ce Pacific G 5 ‘ e on 
last through the $25 stratum. 76 per cent Pacific a Mirsievs Saisie secret 1905 17 2.00 1.50 = 325 
as 5 ; ee a PUMODR COL es ids sccss 1884 12 “31-35 1.00 0.75 3456 
OOO | of the stocks remained relative ¥ ste Stand. Oil of Cal............. 1879 17 2.00 1.50 35% 
ak The stocks of the table are hand- Swift International .......___ 1918 17 200 = 2.00.29 
aK, >) Texas Gulf oo 1909 17 2:25 1.75 341% 
} (continued on page 12 : U. S. Tobacco .............. 1911 17 1.30 0.90 25% 
| Woolworth (F. Wi) ...... 1879 17 1.60 1.20 423, 
Youngstown, S. 2: ee 1900 10 *32-°36, °38. °39 2.00 1.50 3914 





% Includes $1.00 declared in 1941, deferred due to court order, 
*Not including 1941, 

















college endowments 


i (sa have 
fared during the financial distor 


tions caused by a world war? The ques 


tion is of a sharp personal interest to 
alumni who have seen Alma Mater’s 
facilities devoted partly to needs of the 
military forces with a consequent 
shrinkage of income from civilian stu 
dents and an increased burden upon the 
income from investments; and to in 
vestment men who study the direction 
ol college portfolios as a source ot 
statistics in the department of conser 
valive investment management. 

Two years ago THe Excuance pre- 
sented details of the course of college 
and university portfolios from 1920 to 
1941, inclusive, dealing with 120 insti- 
tutions. The material came from studies 
prepared by the American Council on 
Education and written by J. Harvey 
Cain, formerly Director of the Finan- 
cial Advisory Service. Mr. Cain has 
brought the record through the fiscal 
year of 1943, amplifying the statistics so 
as to include 130 seats of higher learn 
ing. The large accompanying table dis 
closes the consolidated position of the 
group as of June 30, 1943, the latest tab- 
ulation available. 

It will be noted that the average rate 
of return on endowment portfolios 
varied but slightly between funds of 


less than $2,000,000 and those running 


-** Corte 
ENDOWMENTS 


up to more than $15,000,000. Reference 
to the smaller table shows, furthermore, 
that during the 18 years from 1926 
through 1943, there was a decline in 


the average rate of only .87 per cent in 


Total Endowment Funds of 45 





Institutions 
Actual Dolla 

s ncipal “ ei tee : k . 

9926. = «Saez $19,177 5.14 

Mee a ee 21.427 5.24 

ie . «: .§ 2 23,164 5.15 

1929 493 25,137 5.08 

1930 546 28,263 5.146 

193] 572 30,156 5.27 
1932 575 29,255 5.06 t 
1933 572 26,290 4.58 : 

1934 570 25,032 4.39 
1935 565 25,047 4.42 ie 
1936 . . . 588 25,661 4.36 & 
may. . MS 27,684 4.46 . 
1938 2 2. 645 28,479 4440 & 
9999... Gi 28,145 430 #& 
19490... 653 28,924 442 & 
4) .. ... 682 30,243 443 & 
42. . . C7 30,640 4.47 2» 
me... TR 29,783 4.27 F 
— | 


case of 45 institutions with $702,000,000 
of endowments. Broadly, the figures 
tend to mitigate a fairly wide impres- 
sion that the income from even care- 
fully managed portfolios had fallen 


drastically since 1932. 


Statistical Details 


Breaking down the statistics for all 


130 institutions, it is found that two 


FREDERI( 





earned more than 6 per cent in 1943; 10 
earned between 5 and 6 per cent; 54 be 
tween 4 and 5 per cent; 55 more than 
3 per cent and g earned less than 3 per 
cent. 

“The decrease of holdings of bonds 
which had persisted over the period 
from 1938 to 1942,” says the report, 
“was arrested in 1943 when the 130 col 
leges began to invest heavily in govern 
ment bonds. In the portfolios of 130 
institutions, the investments in govern 
ment bonds on June 30, 1943, repre 
sented 12.06 per cent of the total. By 
December 31, 1943, this proportion had 
increased by 21 per cent. It is interest- 
ing to ‘note that 10 institutions have 
more than 15 per cent in government 
bonds. Five have respectively 45 per 
cent, 44 per cent, 36 per cent, 25 per 
cent and 23 per cent of their total port 
folios in governments. These figures 
compare with 33.4 per cent in govern- 
ment bonds held by 49 legal reserve 
life insurance companies as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 

“Investments in common stocks have 
continued to increase gradually, while 
those in mortgages and real estate have 
declined. . .. Over a period of 18 years, 
the holdings of bonds gradually but 
continuously decreased while the hold- 
ings of common stocks increased. Pre- 


ferred stocks remained fairly constant 


LEWIS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS OF 130 INSTITUTIONS ACCORD 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1943* 
_ (000 omitted) 


Endowment Invested 





Distribution of Investments 





4to6 
millions 


2to4 
millions 


Under 2 
millions 








Ar 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 





Percent 





nount 

















LEWIS 


in the larger institutions, but rose in 


the smaller ones. Mortgages decreased 


! ae ; 
greatly in the smaller portfolios, while 
real estate increased, probably due to 
mortgage foreclosures.” 

‘ 


Sixty-nine colleges reported a recent 
improvement in the positions of their 
values compared 


portfolios, market 


with book values, as follows: 


) June 30, June 30, 
1Q42 1943 
Ee ae 95-6 101.0 
\ Preferred stocks ...... &y.5 1O4.1 
d Common stocks ...... 78.4 106.6 


Use of Investment Counsel 


. 
t The 130 colleges were asked whether 
“ they employed investment counsel, and 
. on what basis. Of the 20 institutions 
' having the largest portfolios, nearly half 
S$ CUSHING 

\- 

- 

1- 

a 

le 

‘Cc 

S, 

At 

d- 

= 

nt 











have investment offices of their own, 
staffed and prepared to collect and in- 
terpret. investment information. Two 
consult with trust officers of banks; 3 
employ investment counsel on a straight 
fee basis to consult with their invest- 
ment committees. The majority said 
that they employ no particular individ- 
ual or firm of investment counsellors. 


Of 110 institutions answering the 


Distribution of 


Investments 1938 
Bonds: 
United States 8.5 
Municipal 
Canadian and forei a 
-anadian ; reig 
Utilities 13.] 
Industrial 6. 
Rails 3 
Others 2] 
Total 41.6 
0 
Preferred Stocks: 
Utilities 3.2 
Industrial 4.8 
Rails 0.9 
Others 0) 8 
Total 9.7 
Common Stocks: 
Utilities 2.4 
Industrial 12.4 
Rails 20 
Insurance is 
Bank = 
Others 42 


Total 


-e 


Amount 






it of all college and university endowment funds in the United States. 


Over 15 
millions 


6to 15 
millions 


Percent Amount Fercent 








$12.932 29.14 $20.382 27.60 $29,156 32.79 40.29 $372.117 31 $519,894 38 
NE Moo cue nu sapgcanapeansaruveasaies 4,218 9.51 7.141 9.67 8,642 9.72 ‘ 12.85 89,573 14 136,77¢ 10 
CRY Rs vacatbideectimenesassonsaes tans 9.476 21.35 15,457 20.93 23,087 25.97 8,615 27.69 241,454 25.50 348.089 25 
Mortgages (including real estate bonds and 
GE ea Gotnaasmi anos sevacaceuessendeineds 5.717 12.88 8,545 11.57 8,802 9.90 12.263 3.79 50,426 5 85.755 
IES coins csuierinediscosanacanaeatebal tains 5,536 12.48 10,512 14.23 8.906 10.0, 16,984 8.02 147,209 89.150 
Investments in institutional property........ 2.174 4.90 4,653 6 30 5,253 5.91 5,099 2.41 18,03 35.214 
oe err rerrre 29 98 1,075 1.46 28 03 497 23 27¢ 2.306 
Endowment funds loaned to other funds...... 1,506 3.39 1,497 2.03 1,164 1.31 933 44 2.10 7.210 
ES aictara naviatpiyeen arenes one hos aes laa emesis a 939 2.12 3,226 4.37 937 1.05 1,224 58 10,122 16,450 1 
EIR WII cog Gicesccimeidinsn mdoicaegeiebis's 1,444 S25 1,373 1.86 2.932 3.30 3.591 1.70 15,290 24,632 1 
Total investments and cash.................000- $44.378 100.00 $73.863 100.00 $88,913 100.00 = $211,719 100.00 $946,612 $1,365,47¢ 100 
Pe SE ected dsiciecicdunsapmscmannnen Ken $ 1,837 $ 3,026 $ 3.240 $ 8.417 $ 38,401 $ 54,923 
ee ee eer 4.14 4.10 3.64 3.98 4.06 4. 


question about advisors, 36 per cent re 


ported that they employ none; 3t per 


cent said they employ counsel on a 
straight fee basis (of which 3 noted 
from this arrange 


slight Varlauions 


ment); Ig per cent use the investment 














services of trust companies; and 14 per 


cent consider that their 
mittees include well-qualified invest 


ment specialists. One of the c lege cor 
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TABLE Ill 


VESTMENT, 1938-43 


finance com- 


130 INSTITUTIONS, 





1939 


9.0 
12.9 
6.5 
9.7 

; ae 


40.3 


3.4 
4.9 
0.9 
1.1 








1940 
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0.7 


194] 1942 
6.3 8.2 
2.7 2.4 
1.] 1.2 
10.7 99 
5.4 5.7 
8.9 75 
0.8 1.1 
35.9 36.0 
4.4 4.4 
a5 52 
0.7 0 2 
0.2 0.3 
10.4 10.6 
3.0 29 
15:7 16.4 
25 1.3 
1.5 14 
1.6 yi 
0.5 0.6 
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Fund No. 1 


£ Cash 
Bonds (at market value) 


Total cash and bonds 


Common stocks and equivalent (at market value) . 


Total 


Capital 
Profit on sales of securities 
Unrealized appreciation or depreciation 


Total . 


VASSAR COLLEGE—STOCK FUND NO. 1 


June 30, 1938 June 39, 1939 June 30, 1940 


June 30, 1941 





June 30, 1942) Aug. 31, 1943 Dee. 31, 1943 





$ 9,351 $ 22,383 $ 11,148 $ 41,464 §$ — $ 5,918" $ 84,899 
1, 550, 727 1,123, 326 491,095 537,567 — 2,304, 085 1,853,239 
$1, 560,07 8 ‘$i, 145, 710. r 502,243 S$ 579,031 §$ _— $2,298, 167 $1 938, 138 
1,439,922 1,933,176 2,634,271 2,606,098 2,716,030 1,426,309 1,772,620 


$3,000,000 $3,078,886 $3,136,514 $3,185,130 


$3,000,000 $3,000,000 $3,000,000 $3,000,000 


— 47,217 
— 31,669 


173,048 
—36,534 


$3,000,000 $3,078,886. $3,136,514 $3,185,130 


Percentage increase or “decrease from June 30, 1938 2.6 4.6 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 133.88 130.85 121.87 
Percentage increase or decrease from June 30, 1938 —2.3 —9.0 


a——DEFICIT 


respondents of Mr. Cain’s wrote this 
comment: 

“Very few people can make any great 
amount of money, but still fewer peo 
ple can invest it properly. Is it not about 
time college presidents realized that 
nothing is more important for a college 
man, or any other man, to learn what 
his chances are of making money on 
his investments or savings? Is it not to 
the advantage of themselves, their staffs 
and students to know just how an insti 
tution has fared in its investments of 
endowment funds over the long pull?” 

Another correspondent: observed: 

“It is sad commentary on institu 
tions engaged in developing — protes- 
sional specialists in engineering, archi- 


tecture, medicine, and accountancy that 


they do not recognize the advantage of 


a comprehensive organization, 


within the stitution Or im a consulting 


capacity, with specialists skilled in’ va- 


rious investment problems.” 


The thought of applying formulae to 


the management of portfolios is gain- 


ing ground among college othicials, ac 
cording to the report, although few 


have adopted such plans. 


lege, however, has used a formula for 


several years in connection with a part 


of its endowment funds. 





either 


Vassar Col- 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
STOCK FUND 
“Stock Fund No. 1” in 


the report, i. section of the eas 


Described ; 
portfolio consisted — of ss wean: 
$2 sOOO,000 June, 1g 2d, about 50 per 
cent of which was invested in bonds 
and 50 per cent in common stocks. The 
result of operations (see table) was sup 
plied to the American Council on Edu 
cation by Ray Morris, a banker, who is 
chairman of the college’s Committee on 
Investments and Finance. 

The ratios of bonds to stocks depend 
upon the general level of stock prices 
as measured by the industrial stock av 
erage of Dow, Jones & Co. Since April, 
1943, the base-line has been 130; that is, 
the Dow-Jones average of 130 figured 
over a five-year period. Three selling 
and buying points were established on 
each side of the base-line. Precisely, ac- 
cording to the report, this is the way 
the formula applies: the first selling 
point above 1 20 1S 143, and the first buy- 
ing point is 117; 
selling point, 33.33 per cent of market 
value of stocks is disposed of, or bought; 
at the second point (157 for selling and 
105 for buying) 50 per cent of the bal 
ance of holdings is sold or bought; and 


at the third point (175 for selling and 


at the first buying or 


$2,716,030 $3,724,476 $3,710,7 58 


$3,000,000 $3,000,000 $3,000,000 


217,919 220,305 540,762 537,602 
—32,789 —504,275 183,714 173,156 
$2,716, 030 $3,724,476 $3, 710, 758 

6.2 —9.0 24.15 23.69 
123.14 103.34 136.62 135.89 
—8.02 —22.8 2.05 1.50 


g5 for buying), stocks are either all sold 
out or the portfolio consists of stocks 
alone. Where stocks are sold, bonds are 


bought, and vice versa. 


Position at Base-Line 


Whenever the base-line is reached, 
the fund will be approximately half 
stocks and half bonds. The Investment 
Committee employs an approved list of 
securities. While one of the plan’s basic 
principles is that stocks are not bought 
above the base-line or sold below it, the 
agreement prevails that if a stock were 
to be removed from the approved list, 
it would be sold and the proceeds re- 
invested in another common stock on 
the list, even though the Dow-Jones av- 
erage might be above the base-line. The 
same principle prevails in case of a 
“disapproved” stock below the base- 
line. 

Examination of the table provides 
points of interest to students of the for- 
mula method investing. Take the 
vear 1941. (Incidentally, the base-line 
in that year was 135; it became 130 in 
April, 1943.) The Dow-Jones industrial 
average declined most of that year, 
from a high of 133.59 in January. The 
August high was 128.22 
the maximum was down to 116.65. A 


(continued on page 12) 


in December 












HE restraint registered by price 


movements of common _ stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
has been pronounced in recent months, 
reflecting investor and trade caution 
during critical developments in the war. 

Nevertheless, a long list, charted on 
the basis of percentage price changes on 
this page, has spoken of something 
more than mere stability. In order to 
acquire a perspective, the percentages 
are traced back over the g months ended 
with September 30. It is to be noted that 
51g stocks of the 835 brought into the 
graph gained up to nearly 30 per cent 
over prices at the beginning of the 
period, while 146 advanced from 30 to 
nearly 45 per cent. 

The cited roster includes industrials, 
rails and public utilities. The average 
percentage increase was 21.3 per cent. 
This average gain was established by 
the “median price”’—the price midway 
between the largest increase and the 
smallest. As there were more advances 
than declines, the latter were consid- 
ered as though they were small in- 
creases, the larger the decline the 
smaller the increase. Although the av- 
erage seems substantial for a_ stretch 
during which the stock market was 
marked by sluggish fluctuations over 
narrow ranges much of the time, it 
was less than half as large as that traced 
by a list of 825 stocks during the same 
period of 1943. The “median” price in- 
crease Over 1942 was then 43.7 per cent. 

Certain Adjustments 

The statistics upon which the chart 
was based allowed for adjustments on 
account of cash and stock dividends 
and stock split-ups, but did not take 


into account commissions and taxes. 





The g months’ record offered some 
thing of a contrast with events in the 
corresponding period of last year. As 
the broad picture painted by stock mar 
ket price averages show, prices moved 
from a base of 119.40 (Dow, Jones & 
Co. industrial average) on December 


1Q43. 
Shortly came the Italian debacle, and 


31, 1942, to 145.82 on July 14, 


the market retraced its steps for a while, 
rallying later until 140.12 was reached 
on September 30, 1943. Thereafter, un 
til the end of last year, the average 
Huctuated lightly on either side of 13%, 
ending the year at 135.89. 


By May of this year, the average had 


Price Performance of 835 Common Stocks Listed 


on The New York Stock Exchange 


hardened to a shade higher than 141; 
it attained 150.50 on July 10, backed 
away again to a level under 147 in Au 
stood at 


gust and 146.73 on Septem 


ber 30, 


Record of 1943 


Summarizing, the first three-quarters 
of 1943 saw first an extensive rise; an 
abrupt decline followed when Musso 
lini passed off the political stage, and 
afterward, throughout most of the Jan- 
uary-September interval of this year, 
the average remained within a_persis- 
tently The fact that 


Narrow” range. 


many individual stocks “did better than 











DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE PRICES OF 
835 LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
BY PRICE GROUPINGS DECEMBER 31, 1943 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 
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the Average 5 lends support to the SLALIS 


tics found on page 3, showing that 1944 
has been a year offering wide play to 
the results of research 

Stocks 


lor more 


. selectivity. 


selling under $10 accounted 


than 25 per cent of the 835 


covered by the 


chart, whereas in the 


preceding year they comprised about 
38 per cent of the whole. was within 
this lowe priced area, LOO, that the most 
stocks lay which scored the largest per 
centage 


gains. This tendency repeated 


the experience of similar studies in re 
cent years. Only 7 of 214 stocks priced 


under $10 a share receded from the 


December 31, 1943, 
of 522 in the $10 to $49.50 price territory 


price, whereas 27 


Approximately 4! 


lost ground. per 


cent of the complete list had a net re 
cession from December 31, 1943, to Sep 


1O44. 


tember 30, 


Advances Restrained 


It was noticeable, considering the full 


period, that price gains equivalent to 


the most extensive advances in 


1943 
were practically out of the’ market pic 
ture this vear. All told, 82 of 825 stocks 


in 1943 advanced in the g months 120 


per cent or more. This vear only a 


few low priced issues rose as much 


as 120 per cent, 


and only 22 could be 


rated in the group to rise go per cent 


or somewhat more. 


Among the rails, marked 


CONtLTASLS 


occurred in the period g months in 


point ot 


price resilience. Advances of 


such issues as these 


were moderate in 


comparison with others of the Sto to 
$49.95 roster: 
York Central, 


Railway. 


rail shares to display more 


Chesapeake & Ohio, New 
Pennsylvania and South 


ern 


Among the “standard” 


resilience 


were 


( Yhio, 


Atlantic Coast 


Line, Baltimore & 


Great 


Northern preferred and 


Delaware & Hudson. A number of the 


public utilities were 


more sluggish, so 


far as Huctuations went. 


The 


price situation has changed little 


since September 30 . . . if anything, 


the tendency of late has been toward 


narrower ranges than earlier this year. 


Thus far, 1944 has revealed no abrupt 


and extensive alterations of the price 
front, considering it as a whole, afford- 
ing a sharp contrast with occasional 


happenings in 1943 and 1942. 
The securities market community at- 
staid character of 


tributes the rather 


stocks this 


vear to. several considera- 
tions. Caution in the purchase of equi- 
ties appears to have been furthered by 
uncertainties of the business 


shall 


the 


partial 
transition period when 
On 


moderate volume of business from day 


Germany 


be deteated. the other hand, 


to day has indicated that caution has 


not been converted into hasty liquida- 


tion of existing holdings. 


Matter of Income 
Dividend payments by the great ma 


jority of listed industrial stocks have 


presumably acted to stabilize the mar 


ket to a degree, so far as the investors 


owning them are concerned. 


How 

















41.9% 


35.1% 


Stocks of General Mills, 
PREFERRED STOCK 


BROKERS 
TRUSTEES, BANKS, 
GUARDIANS, FIRMS C 
EXECUTORS 


49.7% 29.3% 14.5% 4.2% 1.7% 6% 
COMMON STOCK 
WOMEN aoeny BROKERS 
TRUSTEES BANKS, 
GUARDIANS, FIRMS C 
EXECUTORS 
SOCIETIES 
INSTITUTIONS 
Q IS ( 
‘| ~ 
i RIES | — ee 


Women Investors 


In recent years an increase of women 
stockholders in many of the companies 
New York Stock Ex- 


change has been an outstanding feature 


listed on the 


of the “partnership interest” in indus 


1 


try. Recognizing the prominence of 


this stratum of investors, the corpora- 


tions have tended toward increased 


simplicity in preparing annual reports 


and other 


printed intormation — for 


shareowners getting away from 


heavy “four-dollar” words and seeking 
to make economic terms more easily 
telligible for readers who are not 
steeped in terms of business economics. 
The chart which follows records the 
divisions of 


Mills, 


company’s publications. In case of cer- 


stockholders of General 


Inc., reproduced from one of the 


tain other large and long-established 


companies, women hold more than 50 
per cent of preferred stocks, or more 


than half of the outstanding issue of 
the shares when the issuer has only one 


class of stock. 


Inc. Are Held 
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Cash Dividends Reveal Resilience of Industry 


In Face of High Taxes 


] N order to review American business 
resilience under high taxes when 

duction is high, a reference to cur- 
rent and past corporate taxation would 

in order before looking at the results 
contained in statistics on this page. In 
i935 the normal corporation income tax 
was 1334 per cent. This year the normal 
aX is 40 per cent, and superimposed 
upon it is an excess profits tax of 95 
per cent, subject to a 10 per cent post- 
war refund. 

Before scanning the tabled figures, it 
would be advisable, too, to consider 
some of the doleful expectations voiced 
a year ago about the 1944 prospects for 
corporate earnings after taxes in the 


light of upward revisions of taxes, in 





particular, of the excess profits tax 
which last year was 90 per cent. THE 
EXCHANGE, among other commentators, 
was dubious of gains over 1943. It 
seemed that cut-backs from the vast 
war output of the second half of 1943 
might, in 1944, reduce net after taxes in 
certain directions and thus affect divi- 


dend payments adversely. 


Tale of Statistics 
The statistics below controvert such 
efforts to estimate the unseen, True. 
dividend disbursements in the 9 months 
ended with September 30 were reduced 
on 54 issues of common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 


eliminated in case of but the com- 


posite result so far as 557 stocks were 
concerned was an increase of 7.2 per 
cent in cash distributions to stock 
holders. Only 8 of the 28 groups failed 
to pay out more than in the same 1943 
period, but of these 2 did as well as last 
year. 

The group gains, where they oc- 
curred, were the most extensive among 
companies which had access to ma 
terials of vital importance in the con 
duct of war and for the fabricating of 
war machines and munitions. Notable 
increases of dividend payments 0c 


curred in the automotive, rubber. 


petroleum and aviation industries. 
Among the leaders stood, as well, the 


amusement business, chiefly represented 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
—First 9 Months 1944— 
Estimated 

No. of Number Number Number Number Aggregate Amount of 

Issues Paying Dividends Paying Paying Paying Dividend Payments: Per 

Listed in First 9 Months: Increased Same Reduced 1.1 9 Months Ist 9 Month- Cent 

Industry (9-30-44) 1943 1941 Dividends Dividends Dividends 1943 1944 Change 
Amusement . ...« i «© * 15 1] 1] 7 t rT) S 11.322.000 S$ 15.318.000 +35.3% 
Automobile ....... 64 18 52 15 33 1 110.381.000 147.494.000 +33.6 
iON Cac eee ee 10 1] 3 8 0 11.502.000 13.293.000 15.6 
Building . — 24 16 ii 3 10 i 12.201.000 11.163.000 — 8.5 
Business & Office Equip. i oe 9 9 2 6 l 12.350.000 13.318.000 7.8 
Chemical . = ae 62 63 12 19 = 145.008.000 157.329.000 8.5 
Electrical Equip ey Sts 4 oe 17 17 | 12 l 16.389.000 17,045,000 + 1.4 
Farm Machinery . . . . . 6 5 5 2 3 0 13.367.000 14.704.000 -10.0 
Finance 29 24 23 3 16 5 39.726.000 35.548.000 —10.5 
Food 55 13 13 16 25 3 73.353.000 81.429.000 ~11.0 
Garment Mfrs. , 5 | ! 0 1 0 1.504.000 1.504.000 
Leather & Shoe Mirs. 12 8 8 () 8 0 8.456.000 8.456.000 - 
Machinery & Metals 82 71 75 2] 19 5 19.138.000 54.087.000 -10.1 
Mining : 35 21 21 i 1] 8 57.713.000 54.080.000 — 6.3 
Paper & Publis hing 28 22 23 7 16 0) 8.168.000 9.671.000 +14.2 
Petroleum . . . . 37 30 30 14 15 2 139.375.000 159.524.000 +14.5 
Railroad : 77 17 17 9 38 3 130.741.000 133.795.000 2.3 
Retail Merch: dich ing 65 55 57 14 10 3 77.976.000 80.338.000 + 3.0 
Rubber ey thee 7 7 7 ; | 0 8.606.000 11.102.000 ~29.0 
Shipbuilding & Operating . 10 8 8 l 7 fT) 5.841.000 6.241.000 6.8 
Shipping Services... . 1 2 2 l 0 l 328.000 279.000 —14.9 
Steel. Iron & Coke . 2...) 37 29 28 3 18 10 68.034.000 66.787.000 — 1.8 
po er 18 18 6 9 5 12.799.000 10.976.000 —14.2 
Tobaceo oe tee 19 16 17 l 16 0 38.93 1.000 39.613.000 1.8 
All Public l tilities : 51 34 37 7 27 3 224.875.000 227.187.000 1.0 
U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad. 24 13 11 3 5 5 23.596.000 25.085.000 6.3 
Foreign Companies . . . . 14 12 13 1 7 3 37.150.000 10.323.000 8.5 
Other Companies . . . . . 16 7 9 5 2 3 3.049.000 5.388.000 47.7 
All Companies . . . . . 857 649 666 170 $42 71 $1.372.779.000) S1.471.077.000 CoG 

Payments were reduced on 54 issues and eliminated or deferred on 17 issues. 











by the moving picture concerns. Where 


dividends were lower, the larger de 


clines were registered among categories 
had 


terial supplies Or worked under Natl 


which dithculties with raw ma 


ural restrictions belonging to a wat 
economy in which 50 per cent or more 
nation’s facilities 


ol the productive 


were centered on war production. 
\mong these industries were building 
construction, textiles, commercial credit 
and leather and shoe manutacturers. 


The 


only 2.3 per cent, reflected increased tax 


railroads, with an increase ot 
imposts; besides, the carriers were de 
voted in a year of good trathe to a 
policy of debt retirement, and dividend 
payments were conservative in rela 
tionship to profits after taxes. The steel 
and iron group, comprising 37 listed 
corporations, was reflective of fixed 
sales prices in the face of higher costs 
than in 1943. The decline of 1.8. per 
cent came as 10 companies paid less in 
dividends than the year before at the 


same time that only 3 paid more. 


Shortages Overcome 


The paper and publishing group of 


28 companies overcame shortages of 


both raw and finished material in order 
to show a gain of 14.2 per cent in divi 
dend payments, with no concern that 
made disbursements in 1943 impairing 
the record this vear. The machinery and 
metals division—S2 listed companies— 
saw 4 more units pay dividends than in 
the preceding year. Five paid less but 
21 increased their payments. Although 
> of the public utility corporations 
paying dividends distributed less cash 
than in the preceding year, the industry 
as a Whole maintained an even keel in 
returns to stoc kholders. 


Retail 


the third largest group on the Stock 


merchandising, comprising 


Exchange in point of listed units, saw 


I4 COMpPanles pas out more than In 


1943. acting to bring about a group 


dividend increase of 3 per cent. No less 


10 





than 63 of the 67 listed chemical com 
panies made payments and 12 of them 
paid more than in the same 1943 period. 
The 8.5 per cent rise for the chemical 
roster, with only two of the large group 
distributing less for the year to Septem- 
ber 30, continued the long record of this 
industry as a productive source of in 


come for stockholders. 
Ground for Research 


The tabled exhibit of cash dividends 


offers opportunity for individual re- 
search among stocks composing the 
listed groups, looking ahead to the post 
war. Heavy volume production for war 
purposes will, of course, slow down 
after the defeat of Germany; in compe- 
tent quarters a broad recession of 40 
per cent or more is predicted to occur 
after this event. Some lines of industry 
will be affected more than others. But 
as war business runs into cancellations 
of orders, as speedy a conversion to 
peace-time products as possible is being 
arranged for by all departments of in- 
dustry. A question of immediate im- 


portance to investment researchers is 


this: will laws affecting corporate taxes 


be revised downward with. sufficient 


speed to prevent a lag between the de- 
cline of income and 


gross corporate 


consequent tax relaxation? 


Without 


relatively early defeat of Germany, it 


attempting to predict a 


may be reasoned in connection with 
analyses and research that corporate 
earnings of 1945 will be affected by the 
ending of the European struggle. A 
drop of gross would be reflected in one 
way by early tax revisions, and in quite 
the opposite way should the current 
level of taxation be maintained 
throughout that year. 

Tax revision has called for several 
months of deliberation at Washington 
Nevertheless, so much 


in past years. 


public debate in newspapers and from 


rostrums, to say nothing of the floor of 


Congress, is occurring recurrently that 









early changes of the laws would not be 
beyond expectation. This is assuming 
that Germany should call it quits early 
next year. 

The tocsin is sounding in both polit: 
cal and business quarters for haste in 
the formation of a post-war program, 
designed to hold the ImMposts close to 
realistic needs of war and the subs 
quent peace-time Federal outlays. 

A third element, in addition to gross 
corporate income and tax rates, intro 
duces itself into forward-looking exami 
nation of corporate groups and_ indi- 
vidual companies. Despite the weight of 
taxes, a great many corporations will 
return to peace—in two stages, pre- 
sumably, divided by the ending of the 
European and Asiatic campaigns—in 
an improved position as affects sur- 
plus resources and working capital. A 
reference to precedent, considering pri 
marily the precedent set after World 
War I, permits the thought that cor- 
porations equipped with sizeable sur 
pluses and adequate working capital 
would continue dividend payments for 
some time, even though they might not 
be earned in full, provided that man 
agement were confident of a lessening 
of taxation, After the other World War 
dividends of the 1916-1918 interval were 
well maintained through a brief busi- 
into the subse- 


ness reaction and on 


quent “secondary post-war recovery.” 
The recovery which began in 1922 un- 
der less than war-time taxation took up 
from there, permitting dividends to be 
earned and paid from current earnings 
in cases where drafts had been made 


upon surplus during the difficult years. 


A Guide Offered 


Precedent alone hardly provides a 
basis for calculations based on research 
without allowance for other important 
elements. Nevertheless, it offers a guide 
in connection with the study of cor- 
porate taxes in reaching calculations for 


the post-war. 













a. Le Se, 


























HE corporation is engaged in the 
air conditioning, refrigeration, and 
industrial heating business. It manufac- 
tures and sells apparatus and equip- 
ment related to each of these fields. The 
corporation also designs, — fabricates, 
sells and installs air conditioning and 
refrigeration systems. 
In recent years the corporation has 
been extensively engaged in produc- 
tion for war purposes. However, more 


than 80°. of this business consists of its 


x *k * 


New Listing 








normal products or closely _ related 
items, 

Incorporated in 1930, the corpora- 
tion’s activities date back to 1915, when 
Carrier Engineering Corporation was 
formed to develop a business based on 
the research and development work of 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier. 

Products normally manufactured in- 
clude refrigeration machines up to 
1,200 tons (one ton of capacity being 
roughly equivalent to the cooling ef- 
fect of the melting of a ton of ice every 
24 hours); heat diffusing and cold dif- 
fusing units; air circulating devices; 
evaporative condensers and so on. In- 


dustrial plants requiring regulation of 


Battery of centrifugal refrigerating machines 
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Plant at Syracuse, 














temperature and humidity are cus 
tomers. Railroad cars and ships employ 
air conditioning apparatus; also homes, 
stores and ofhices. 

After the war the corporation pro 
poses lo place greater emphasis upon 
refrigeration, especially in the field of 
food preservation, including units to be 
used on farms, in small commercial es- 


tablishments, and dwellings. 


Centralized O perations 

Formerly conducting its operations in 
five separate plants, the manufacturing 
became centralized in a single plant at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1937, along with ex 
tensive laboratory facilities. A sales divi 
sion is maintained for business con 
ducted outside the United States, this 
department normally accounting — for 
about to per cent of total sales. Domes 
tic marketing, which includes sales 
through dealers, is handled through dis 
trict ofhces located in New York, Phil 
adelphia, Atlanta, Chicago and Los An 
geles. The corporation also maintains 
branches in certain other cities. 

In 1935 sales amounted to $9,441,868; 
in 1940 to $13,099,046; in 1942 (fiscal 
year ended October 31) to $20,489,153: 
in 1943 to $27,829,041, and to $24,871, 


(continued on page 12) 





College Endowments in a War 


(continued from page 6) 


“stock buying range” prevailed, and by 
June 30, I941, the original $ 2,000,000 
fund, plus net accumulations realized 
or unrealized, consisted of approxi- 
mately $2,606,000 stocks and $579,000 
bonds at market value, and cash. 

The averages went lower in 1932, 
reaching 92.92 in April. The formula 
was apparently clung to closely; low 
prices warranted the purchase of stocks 
and the sale of bonds in order to re 
invest the proceeds in common stocks. 
On June 30, 1942, when the Dow-Jones 
average stood at 103.34, the fund was 
entirely in stocks and the unrealized 
depreciation of the portfolio was 
$504,000 offset partially by a_re- 
alized profit of $220,000. The portfolio 
showed a depreciation of 9 per cent 


trom June 30, 


1928. In here, if ever, a 
test of the Vassar formula plan’ was 
being provided. 


Considerable investment drama _ en- 


tered the investment picture during 


ensuing months. The fund was all in 


common stocks with the 


Dow Jones 


average nearly 27 under the 


27 points 
base-line. The average recovered slowly 
and it was nearly a year... June, 1943, 
. . « before the average passed upward 
through the first sales point of 143. In 
July, 1943, it reached a high of 145.82 
and it can be imagined that consid- 
erable activity on the “sales side” oc- 
curred in that month; at any rate, the 
record shows that by August 31, 1943, 
the market value of stocks held had 
been lowered from $2,716,000 to $1,- 
426,000, while bond holdings had risen 
from zero on June 30, 1942, to $2, 
304,000. 

The value of the portfolio, which 
on June 30, 1942, showed a decline of 
g per cent from its worth on June 30, 
1938, now revealed an appreciation 
over the earlier figure of 24.15 per cent, 
with the Dow-Jones average at the neu- 
tral point of 136.62. 

Subsequent changes to December 31, 


l 


1943, Were slight leaving the fund ; 
that year-end with an appreciation of 
23.09 per cent after application of the 


formula for 4'5 years. 


Dividend Records of Middle-Ground 


Stocks on Stock Exchange 


(continued from page 3) 


picked with consideration primarily of 
price. It will be noted that the great 
majority were selling in the 30's, as 
was the case in the January study; and 
no sugeyesuon 1s contained in the con 
densation of statistical facts as to put 
chase or sale of individual issues. 


Stocks to be eliminated 


from the 
January roster 1n preparing the current 
tabulation, chiefly because they had, in 
the interval, penetrated through the $45 
ceiling were Armstrong Cork, Bendix 
Aviation, Best & Co., Bigelow-Santord 


Mills, 


Trust, Electric 


Carpet, Cannon Commercial 


Investment Auto Lite, 


Electric Storage Battery, General Amet 
Libby 


Ford, Pullman and Sateway Stores. In 


ican “Transportation, Owens 
selecting replacements which would, of 


themselves, hover around — middle 
ground between $25 and $45, it was 
deemed necessary to include 2 public 
utility stocks —Commonwealth Edison 
and Pacific Gas & Electric—among the 


preponderant industrials. 


By Industries 
By industries the stocks eliminated 
by force of price changes represented 


house furnishings, aviation and motor 


car equipment, textiles, transportation 
of several kinds, and merchandising 
through stores. With reservation for 
the fact that nearly all corporations 
have felt the stimulus of war business 
in one form or another, it is seen that 
these issues stand in the area of peac 
stocks. 

The period covered by the dividend 
records of the 50 issues—1g27 to 1944 
is such as to extend from the later years 
of a boom period through a great and 


lengthy business depression. 
New Listing 
Carrier Corporation 


(continued from page 11) 
149 in the eight months ended June 30, 
1944. 

“It is the intention of the corporation 
to continue substantially in the same 
business as at present with respect to 
its normal products,” the company an 
nounced in connection with a recent 
sale of an issue of its preferred stock, 
“and to return to the manufacture and 
sale of certain products which have 
been restricted by Governmental regu 
lations during the war, and to make 
further product and process develop- 
ments and improvements. While such 
business does not entail any substantial 
reconversion of present manufacturing 
facilities, the corporation has under con 
templation improvements of and addi 
tions to its plant, and anticipates that 
this program may involve considerable 


rearrangement of 


production equip 
ment.” 
For the eight months ended June 30, 


1944, the company reported a profit of 


$3,215,325 before income and_ excess 
profits taxes, and a net after taxes of 
$875,325. In the preceding fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1943, the net profit 
amounted to $701,309. The consolidated 
1944, 


showed total assets amounting to $19, 


174.530. 


balance sheet as of June 30, 


Sie 
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HIS matter of cycles, said the Old 
To has always been a puzzle to 
me. You don't hear so much about busi 
ness cycles as you used to because, I sup 
pose, the war has been going on so long 
that what many people call the “war-time 
economy” has pushed the business cycle 
back out of sight. Counting in 1939 as 
part of this war economy because orders 
from other countries for materials began 
to rise in that year, we have experienced 
nearly 6 years on a production plateau 
with no dip into a valley of reaction. It 
you consider 1922 as the start of the boom 
cycle of the 1920's, you had 7 years ot it 
then until business began to wobble in 
early 1929; and in the seventh year, it can 
be recalled, some pretty well-placed indus- 
trialists thought that the “New Era” of 
two cars in every garage was going to last 
indefinitely. “War Economy” or cycle, 
the current stretch is a long one, but per- 
haps it is too soon to think that cycles 
have become passe. 

* * * 

The cycle idea can apply to other things 
besides the swings of industry, and the 
puzzle of it to me is that more stress is 
not being laid on one right before our 
eyes. We say the railroad business is 
prosperous because of war traffic. So long 
as the war lasts it is expected to be active. 
After that, a mixed opinion prevails— 
some say it should be better than ever 
during the period when goods’ shortages 
are being made up and inventories  re- 
piled, while other observers are hedging 
on the post-war. Cycles being applied to 
industry, railroading is tagged as being 
reflective of industrial cycles, not having 
any of its own because it advances or 
declines with industry. But it seems to me 
that railroading is having a distinct indi- 
vidual cycle right now. 

* * * 

Let me go back and get a running start 

on my argument. In the 1900's, on 














through most of the 1920's, public atten 
tion was directed more at railroad stocks 
than toward their bonds. Southern 
Pacific, as an example, was rated as a 6 
per cent dividend payer, Great Northern 
as a 7 per cent issue most of the time, 
Union Pacific as a 6 per cent and then a 
10 per cent stock after Harriman re 
vamped the property; with Pennsylvania 
and New York Central doing well for 
stockholders right along. Outside of the 
“war babies,” railroad stocks were the 
most prominent in market activities dur- 
ing the other World War. Afterward the 
rails held their own so far as a market 
following went until 1929. Some of them 
that had a light-waisted financial struc- 
ture paid larger dividends than were war 
ranted by earnings. A good many of them 
calmly went along issuing more bonds 
when additional capital was needed, quite 
a lot of them, in fact. Stocks held the 
popular interest and the public didn’t 
study bonds especially, viewing ‘em merely 
as investments which would always be 
there when wanted, either to buy or sell. 
* = * 

No railroad cycle was thought of. Rail 
roading proceeded, seemingly on a pretty 
even keel in the 1920's until the Great 
Depression knocked the props out from 
under earnings. What happened then to 
many roads with a mass of outstanding 
bonds is too vividly a matter of record to 
bear repeating. | wouldn't go so far as to 
say that the public viewed railroad devel- 


opments in the later 1930's as cyclical, 


meaning the reverse side of the preceding 
boom. Business got the blame for dip 
ping into a new cycle and taking the 
rails with it. But cycle ought to apply to 
railroad events these last tew years. Yes, 
sir, We are definitely in a rail cycle just 
as meaningtul as any business cycle of 
the last hundred years. 

* * ** 

It may be that the Interstate Commerc 
Commission started this cycle off when 
after 1939 plans for the reorganization of 
certain properties came betore it. The 
Commission, as I view its slant, decided, 
in so many words, “Here is opportunity 
to do a real job on railroad finance. With 
conditions favoring the improvement of 
railroad credit, it is a good time to take 
steps to see that this credit gain is re 
tained. One Way to do that is to see to 
it that the carriers avoid top-heavy debt. 
Through reorganization, the debt fabric 
can be cut and we mean cut! Fixed 
charges can be held down instead of fol 
lowing a rising curve as has been the case 
since railroading began. That would be 
something new and beneficial in the rail- 
road industry. Let’s go!” 

And presto! there was the first phase of 
a railroad cycle. 

* * * 

What was the next stage? Helped by 
war trafic, which could not be clearly 
foreseen in 1939, the border-line and strong 
railroads stepped up and pushed the cycle 
along. Debt reduction in quantity, through 
bond retirements and purchases in the 
open market! Refundings into issues car 
rying a lower rate of interest! The $100,- 
000,000 Great Northern refunding oper 
ation and others by strong properties are 
recent history; and I read in one of my 
financial publications just the other day 
that similar operations are under con 
sideration by such lines as the Louisville 
x Nashville, Nickel Plate, Virginian, 


(continued on page 15) 








Projection Based on Corporate 


Manutacturing Companies 
Boeing Airplane 
Consolidated Vultee 
Douglas Airecratt 
Aircratt 
Martin 


Li " kheed 


Glenn L. 


At 1943 fiscal or calendar year end; current figures probably are higher. +Before 


preterred 
rate and 
parable basis 


***This is a theoretical projection 


assumes a 15 or 20°¢ profit margin 


Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
(continucd from page 2) 


this level ot post-war sales seems to be 
well within the realm of probabilities. 
For one thing, there is every indication 
rorce 


that we will have a large air 


with resultant replacement demand 
equal to perhaps tggo military produc 
tion. Secondly, a substantial export 
market appears to be in prospect, and 
private flying eventually should increase 
considerably, Thirdly, the domestic air 
lines will be an important continuing 
market for planes, as is indicated by 
the large orders placed In recent weeks. 
Fourthly, the threat of surplus military 
aircratt: may be more 


apparent. than 


real ANY CONVErsions being dictated by 
expediency rather than cost and eth 


eiency. 


Tax Benefits 


With 1941 and 1942 taxes of 5 of the 
leading manufacturers 4.8 times their 
net earnings in this period, the aircraft 
industry is one of the chief beneficiaries 
of the so-called “relict” provisions in 
the present tax laws. These provisions, 
which permit industry to obtain a tax 
refund by charging any reconversion 
losses against two years of wartime earn- 
ings, in effect place the Government in 


a position where it will help finance the 
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Bc 0k 


not an € 


z Based on capitalization effected 


Per Share 
Common * 
Net Wkg 


‘timate—and is intended 


Earned Per Share Common+ 


contingency reserves. 
solely for purposes of illustration. 
under merger in March 1943. 


Statistics 


Post-war Earnings Possibili 
ties Assuming that Sales are 
Equal to 


Total 5% of Ce ot 10% of 

Value Capital) 19432 1941-43 1940 1939 1943 1943 1943 
22.16 $15.62 $ 5.99 $22.02 $ 0.35 def. $1.71 $2.39 6 $_ 3.42 
3.32 17.40 19.75 30.502 1.082 NA 2.07 3.00 4.37 
QQ.25 59.00 21.50 76.00 15.50 $4.51 0.22 11.52 16.46 
47.23 17.71 15.51 28.01 3.17 4.04 2.43 3.40 4.56 
43.01 17.14 17.43 31.40 4.94 3.75 2.83 3.97 5.67 


=Betore renegotiation. “After debt and/or 
It is based on a SOC tax 
NA—Nortr available on a com- 





post-war transition. In point of fact, 
bearing in mind the potential cash 
windfall to which the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry is entitled, there may 
be little justification for popular fears 
regarding the post-war solvency of the 
leading companies. 

Most certainly, the end of the Euro 
pean phase of the war will result in a 
sharp cut in the nation’s aircraft pro 
duction—which increased from 26,434 
planes in 1941 to 85,946 planes in 1943. 
But the net effect on sales of the air- 
craft manufacturers may be less than 
the over-all cut, znasmuch as the indus 
try has subcontracted a substantial por- 
tion of its war-inflated volume. Fur- 


thermore, as a matter of national 


policy, coming contract cancellations 
probably will be directed particularly to 
companies which have converted to air- 
craft production from their normal pur- 
suits. Thus, V-E day should find pro- 
duction being concentrated in the hands 
of the aircraft industry itself. 

In conclusion, those who. stress the 
pessimistic possibilities—and they do 
exist—may be overlooking the offset- 
ting constructive considerations which 
are now in the ascendency. 

As a case in point, with the termina- 
tion problem of the aircraft: manufac- 
turers similiar to those of industry as 
a whele, there seems to be little point 


in singling out this business for special 


pessimistic attention. Is it not more 
logical to expect the Government to 
smooth the industry’s transition, inas 
much as a solvent aircraft manufactur 
vital to national 


ing industry is our 


Security ¢ 


Aviation 
—A Glance Ahead 


(continued from page 2) 


military authorities. This process, as 


well as the maintenance of a large, 
highly-skilled air force for land and sea, 
will, it is felt, continue military con 
struction of bombers and fighters  ac- 


tively for an indefinite period. 
Exuberance 

The producing industry seems  in- 
clined to doubt that an era of a ship-in- 
everybody’s-hangar-next-to-the-garage is 
on the verge of developing with any 
degree of urgency. Instead of this dream 
in the buoyant American fashion, the 
business looks for a gradual growth of 
private flying, accompanied by a rapid 
enlargement of air routes and the con 
struction of many new landing fields. 

(The deductions and other comment 
of the foregoing articles are those of the 
authors. The statistical facts are a mat 
ter of record. No suggestions about pur 
chase or sale of the securities named for 


illustrative purposes are intended.) 


Kxperience After Another World 
War Provides “Dont’s’’ For Future 


A PPLYING the aphorisms that to 
i be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
da stitch in time saves nine, there 
value in public contemplation of 
some past statistical information about 
inflation. Going back to World War I, 
nasmuch as the economic phenomena 
of World War II are more influential 
in coloring thought and forward plan- 
ning than any other current forces, a 
vivid background showing what the 
nation doesn’t want in the post-war 
period is to be found. 

A bit of timely reviewing in the 
inflation field has recently been done 
by the organization of Life Insurance 
Companies in America, offering this 
comment in the introduction to a set 
of price statistics— 

“It is a matter of historical record 
that the greatest relative price rise of 
the entire World War I period oc- 
curred after the Armistice, and that 
this inflation culminated in a_ severe 


depressic yn.” 


Cost of Living 

The older generations will recall con- 
siderable about the way the cost of 
living and = general wholesale prices 
plunged upward in 1g1g and 1920, ac- 
companied by unbuttoned speculation 
in commodities. A search of recollec- 
tion will also bring forward the memory 
that for a year before the Armistice 
most economic thinking centered upon 
problems of an expected deflation when 
war production should end and_ vast 
shifts of workers ensued. On_ the 
ground that contraries frequently push 
forward in times of perplexity, atten- 
tion might be directed to the fact that 
inflation tears for the post-war occupies 
a widespread attention at present. 

“Prices actually rose twice as fast 


after the Armistice as they did during 


the war,” an Insurance Companies’ 
bulletin says. “Between July, 1914, and 
November, 1919, the cost of living in- 
dex rose 61.8 points, or 1.19 points a 
month. From November, 1918, to June, 
1920, When the inflation peak of the 
post-war period Was reached, the cost 
of living index rose another 46.6 points, 
or 2.45 points a month—more than 
double the rate of increase during the 
war. 
Wholesale Prices 

“Wholesale prices present an almost 
exact parallel. During the war period— 
July, 1914, to November, 1918—the 
wholesale price index advanced 66.7 
points, or 1.28 points a month. From 
November, 1918, to May, 1920, when 
the crest of wholesale prices was 
reached, the index rose 30.9 points 
more, or an average of 1.72 points a 
month. After the Armistice, however, 
wholesale prices turned downward 
until March, 1919, the decline amount- 
ing to 5 per cent. If the March level 
is used as the base for the start of 
the rise, the total advance was 35.9 
points, or an average of 2.56 points 
a month, again double the rate of in- 
crease during the war.” 

So much for the record. It is to be 
said that a parallel between cost of 
living tendencies and wholesale price 
trend of World War I and World War 
II may not be drawn. Goods prices 
have risen since Pearl Harbor but in 
no headlong fashion; they have been 
controlled by early, vigorous measures 
as respects rationing and _ priorities, 
and whether or not the experience of 
World War I had especial influence 
upon government measures, the sight 
of steps taken in England to. stretch 
out goods’ supplies and keep a lid on 


prices was influential in America. 


“True, a program for post-war price 
control was formulated in the closing 
days of World War 1,” the bulletin 
asserts, “and President Wilson actually 
appointed a committee te consider just 
this before the Armistice. However, 
the objective was to minimize price 
declines (the italics are ours) in line 
with the belief that the potential enemy 
was deflation. And all efforts aimed 
at any price regulation were given up 
when, in a message to Congress on 
December 2, President Wilson an 
nounced the relaxation of all controls. 

“... The Price Fixing Committee, 
which throughout the war had been 
dogged by the absence ol legislative 
authority, wound up its activities with 
in two months after the Armistice. 
Shortly afterward, in February, 1919, 
the Food Administration and the Fuel 
Administration cancelled virtually all 
their regulations, and both came to an 
end on July 1 of that vear after Con 
gressional desire for retrenchment cut 
off their appropriations.” 

The expected happened, then, for 
a while; wholesale prices receded, in 
dustrial production, employment and 
payrolls declined. But the cost of liv 
ing proved to be stubborn. Although 
displaying an uneven front, it gave no 
real ground in the face of slackened 


employment. 


Small (Ex) Change 


(continued from page 13) 


Burlington, Wabash and Chicago & 

Northwestern. It looks as though certain 

bond issues of properties recently brought 

through reorganization are to be retunded. 
* * - 

By no means all of the roads that would 
like to refund issues of bonds can do so 
as yet, but who knows, with trafhie and 
earnings holding on a high level? The 
rail cycle could be labeled a “cycle ot 
economy, and the way the roads are 
making hay while the sun shines would 
surprise the railroaders of two genera 


tions ago if they could know about it. 
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SF. Lows, MO. 
Examining stocks with a considera 


tion of yields in the toreground, [| am 


unconvinced that prices, as a whole, are 
low. In fact. very many of them seem 
high. A common stock that yields no 
more than 3 per cent, or even + per 


cent, may be in consonance with prevail 
ing money and credit rates, but still lower 
than investors in this class of securities 
teel that they are entitled to. The explana 
tion of low yields does not rest entirely 
upon high taxation; another element ex 
ists in the great number of shares which 
the large majority of corporations publicly 
dealt in now have outstanding as the re- 
sult of capitalizing assets and earning 


power in past boom days. 


SYRACUSE, NM: ¥. 

Why do you not put your articles to- 
gether? It is a nuisance having to hunt 
through the Magazine for the next in- 
stallment, and entirely useless because 
you carry no advertisements. The writer 
is not a large investor but it may interest 
you to know the articles you have pub 
lished have been of great general good 
and informative, so much so that... a 
trustee account in my hands has increased 
materially in income. Other publications 
may carry equal information, but you 
put it in terms which we who are not 
experts can understand at first reading. 

F: BD: K. 

Epiror’s Note: Mr. F. D. K. apparently 
refers to the continuation of an article from 
the page where it starts to other pages, in 
stead of “installments”. We have dealt with 
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a single subject in installments only occasion 
ally, as in case of a series on South American 
securities some months ago. It may surprise 
him to know that it is more difficult to handle 
‘break backs” from the starting page without 
the inclusion of advertising than with it, 
inasmuch as in a small publication devoted 
only to articles, it is always a struggle to get 
proper display of each article. We welcome 
the criticism, however, and the letter gratities 


us because of the usefulness of THE EX- 
CHANGE which is emphasized 
DREW FIELD. FLA. 


I haven't received my copies of THE 
EXCHANGE the past couple of months; 
so I wonder whether you could forward 
copies of these issues to me. The stock 
market has finally done me a good turn, 
in a minor way. | have shares of 

which I purchased at 
selling at 47 and the 
company is offering a new share of com- 
mon for each share already held, and the 


price of the new shares is only $10. Of 


27%. It is now 


course, doubling the number of shares 
outstanding will depress the price of the 
stock 


good deal. 


some. But even so it should be a 


Lieut. T. B. 


Epiror’s NOTE: We would urge Lieut. 
T. B. that he look into the situation of his 
“rights”, a result of the stock offering. Rights 
to subscribe usually have a sales value, in 
case the holder does not elect to use them to 
subscribe for new shares. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Surprisingly little attention, it seems to 
me, has been directed toward the real 
nub in the strife pivoting around the 
“Little Steel” formula. This is the with- 


holding of income taxes at the source. 





_»> Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
oe discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


The removal of 20 per cent of gross pay 
or salaries after a relatively small exemp 
tion, cuts into the “take home” receipts 
The 


wholesale price indices and recent-year 


ot workers. relationship between 
Wage increases is thrown out of kilter by 
income taxes. This is no blast against war 
taxes but, take it from a person who has 
to refrain trom occasional small purchases 
ot stocks because taxes have upset a pre 
war budget plan, a 20 per cent tax makes 
a big difference. 
SF. 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Considering the investment of certain 
funds in common stocks after more than 
2 years of War Bond buying, I am amazed 
to discover that many equities are giving 
the investor a return of less than 31% per 
cent. A brokerage pamphlet, showing 
yields by groups and individual issues in 
the groups, is before me. Of 12 chemical 
stocks, 7 returned less than the aforemen- 
tioned percentage at last year’s dividend 
rates and 4 offered the buyer less than 3 
per cent. Of 12 food stocks, only 2 yielded 
as much as 5 per cent—and this group, 
on the average, made a better showing 
than most of the group divisions. Of 15 
petroleum stocks the average yield was 
about 41 per cent but 5 yielded less than 
4+ per cent. Turning to mixed bonds, no- 
tably the railroad category, I find that 
yields of 5 per cent or more are plentiful. 
I feel that a great many common stocks 
are too high in price, for equities ought 
to return the holder at least 5 per cent on 


M. T. O. 


his money. 
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1944 1943 
SEPTEMBER AUGUST JULY | eres 
MONTH END DATA | 
at Shares Listed (Mil.) | 1,481 1,499 1,497 1,484 
7 Share Issues Listed (No.) | 1,242 | 1,242 1,241 || 1,238 
: Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil.S) |} 101,399 | 101,581 101,559 || 80,656 
Bond Issues Listed : (No.) 1,062 | 1,059 1,065 l 1,108 
Total Stock and ‘or Bond Issuers . (No.) \ 1,182 | 1,180 | 1,180 | 1,196 
ty Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. S) | 52.930 | 53,077 52.488 l 18.711 
Pp Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) | 102,017 | 102,329 | 102,285 | 80,150 
tS Market Value of All Listed Securities . (Mil.S) || 154,947 | 155,406 | 154,773 || 128,861 
on Flat Average Price—All Share Issues (S) | 48.85 {9.14 | 18.55 I 45.02 
ar Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed (S) \| 35.75 35.40 | 35.07 32.82 
Dy Bonds: Market Value ~ Par Value . (S) | 100.61 100.74 | 100.71 | 99.37 
me Stock Price Index (12/31/24= 100) . (7) 1 69.5 | 69.8 | 69.2 | 64.8 
os Shares in Short Interest* i ee (Thou.) \ 1,276 | 1,284 | 1,328 ] 762 
si Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) | 258 | 242 | 277 || 440 
a Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) | 522 | S01 | 510 \ 501 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares} (%) | 0.99 0.94 | 0.97 | 1.03 
= Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. S) || 780 | 743 | 787 || 942 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) | 788 | 790 | 789 | 765 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) u 2,320 | 2,326 | 2,319 | 2,341 
lf i | 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH ] | | 
— Reported Share Volume ee (Thou.) ! 15.946 20,753 | 28,220 | 14.986 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . (Thou.) — || 664 | 830 | 1,129 || 599 
an Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) | 729 | 866 1.261 | 643 
ed Ratio to Listed Shares en (~) ] 1.07 1.39 | 1.89 |] 1.01 
ng Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* (Thou.) | 20,261 | 27,526 | 10,013 | 19.122 
yer Money Value of Total Share Sales* (Thou. $) \ 518,469 | 610,467 898.449 || 467.087 
ng Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . (Thou. $) ] 132.211 | 137.613 193.748 || 196.560 
in Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . (Thou. $) || 5,509 | 5.505 7.750 | 7.862 
cal Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) | 6.035 | 5.760 8.682. || 8.404 
on Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . (%) 130 | 135 .196 244 
‘ik Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* (Thou. $) 131,764 | 149,718 243,004 212,072 
3 Money Value of Total Bond Sales* (Thou. $) 90,966 | 104,051 158.655 112.695 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred . (No.) 2 1 1 
led Average Price (S) 64.000 nominal 60.000 37,000 
up, 
ing 
15 Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 
yas Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market valve of listed shares. This ratio figure is not compar- 
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